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HORTICULTURE AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


* Gop ALmicury first planted a garden (says Bacon) and indeed it 
is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man; without which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handy-works ; and a man shall ever see, that, when ages grow 
to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely; as if gardening were the greater perfection.” And 
as philosophy has become diffused (the highest state of ¢ civility and 
elegancy’ to which humanity can attain) we find horticulture claim- 
ing an almost universal interest, both on account of its graceful as 
well as useful qualities. Here, in the work before us, we find the 
chemist and the natural philosopher bringing his stock of science 
and practical experience in aid of that primitive and most benign of 
all arts, the tilling of the earth and culture of vegetation. Here is 
another ‘ sign of the times ;’ another proof of the scoffed at ‘ march 
of intellect.’ Till the opening of the 19th century, who ever 
thought of blending disquisitions upon the phenomena of nature, as 
connected with the rearing and management of flowers and vegeta- 
bles, for the instruction of the working gardener? Such however 
will be found in the present work, and accomplished too in a clear, 
manly, and copious style. Here are the most pains-taking and 
satisfactory explanations of the most modern improvements, and 
approved methods of bringing to luxuriant perfection the various 
tribes of vegetables, esculent as well as ornamental ; and grafted on 
to these practical instructions, are luminous remarks upon, and ex- 
aminations of the wonderful natural agents that unceasingly urge 
their complicated machinery in perfecting those graceful results. 

To quote from a publication of this character at such length as 
to give the reader an idea of the practical value of the work (and 
large extracts only would suffice for that purpose) would occupy 
more space than our small periodical can afford: for the benefit of 
the mere practical horticulturist, however, we would refer to a spe- 
cimen of the useful in the book, by recommending the author’s 
instructions for the cultivation of that nutritious exotic the Indian 
corn; and to the lover of natural philosophy we would recommend 
an attention to his curious theory, and ingenious corroborations 
respecting electricity, as being the primum mobile of animated 
nature. 

Upon referring to the former article—the culture of Indian corn 
—we cannot forbear quoting the author’s concluding observation. 
His opinion is of value, for he has cultivated the vegetable, and pa- 
tiently weighed the advantages and disadvantages attending it. 


* Speaking,’ he says, ‘ as an individual, from what I have witnessed, 
I should be happy in this time of severe distress, to see the experi- 
ment brought to a decisive trial during the year 1830. I wish the 
great landowners could be induced, severally, to devote a few of 
their surplus acres to the express object of relieving the wants 
of the necessitous labourer; and with the proviso that each 
man, able and willing to work, should crop one acre, or half an 
acre at the least, with Indian corn, according to a set of simple 
rules, which might be printed and distributed among the workmen. 
The crop, when ripe, to be at the entire disposal of the cultivator 
to sell or consume it at his pleasure. I am inclined to believe that 
the results, in less than a twelvemonth from the present time, would 
be the complete establishment of the grain as an article worthy of 
universal cultivation,—a manifest reduction in the price of pork- 
meat and poultry,—a great abatement in the poors’ rate,—and 


* The Domestic Gardener's Manuel ; being an Introduction to Gar- 
dening. Towhich is added a concise Naturalist’s Kalendar, and Eng- 
lish Botanist’s Companion, or Catalogue of British Plants, in the monthly 
order of their flowering. By a Practical Horticulturist. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. 





finally, what to the good and benevolent would prove the best of 
all results, the grateful blessing of multitudes who now are “ ready 
to perish,” and “ have no helper.”’ 


The following appears to us an original observation upon the 
influence exerted by the great fountain of light and heat. 


* Sun’s Influence upon the Animal Creation—The influence 
which the sun exerts upon the human frame and the animal 
creation in general, is strikingly coincident with that which it 
exerts upon plants and vegetables. Medical men of observation, 
particularly those who devote their attention to the symptoms aris- 
ing from a deranged state of the organs of digestion, cannot fail to 
remark the characteristic expression of the countenance, which 
indicates the sensation of a peculiar debility, experienced at, or 
rather before noon, and for some succeeding hours. Many dispep- 
tic persons, particularly those of weak and irritable nervous con- 
struction, are well aware of a prostration of mental and bodily 
strength, which can scarcely have any other origin than that of 
some powerful external cause acting through the medium of the 
nervous system, and which, at times, induces a complete alteration 
in a man’s views and intentions; insomuch as to render him a 
different or distinct being to himself, in his own internal feelings, at 
some hours of the day, from what he is at others. Persons, even 
in comparatively sound health, experience the effect which is regu« 
larly produced by the influence of the sun during a few of the mid- 
day hours :—it is not mere lassitude dccasioned by heat; it is not 
debility from indisposition ; but a relaxation, or privation of energy; 
and a disinclination to exertion of any kind, as remarkable for the 
peculiarity of their attendant sensations, as for the periodical regu- 
larity of their recurrence and abatement. 

‘ They, indeed, who constantly enjoy a high and robust state of 
health may not be able fully to appreciate the truth of these remarks ; 
nevertheless, they may readily ascertain the general fact, that about 
the hours alluded to, there is a quietude throughout nature ; and, in 
man, an abatement of that hilarious buoyancy of spirits which is ex- 
perienced by the healthy, during the early morning, and again in the 
evening. 

‘ Many who are intimately acquainted with the habits of animals, 
—as, for instance, coachmen and travellers, who have continual 
opportunities of observing the actions and habits of horses, may re- 
mark a quietude, or even languor, which is not apparent in the early 
and later hours of the day. Some horses almost variably indicate, 
when on a journey, an absolute debility during the afternoon ; but 
they rally, and regain spirit and vigor in the evening. Other horses 
may not manifest any great degree of languor or debility; yet, 
though they may not appear to suffer, they evince but little of that 
fire and high spirit which they possessed in the morning, and recover 
with the return of evening. These effects are not by any means 
confined to hot or moist seasons: they are produced as well during 
the frost of winter, as during the high temperature of summer. The 


| foregoing are a few only of the multitude of facts which might be 


adduced, and which have led me to conclude, that all electrical 
phcenomena depend upon the action of the sun’s rays; they do not 
indeed demonstrate that these rays create electricity, but they 
afford evidence of w power in constant operation throughout nature, 
producing effects which seem to point to remote consequences 
that have hitherto been but little suspected. These effects, if 
viewed in connexion with the phenomena of the earth’s magnetism 
and electricity, and with those ascribed to gravitation, display a 
grandeur of simplicity which tends to satisfy the mind, that there is 
indeed one great exciting principle, to the influence of which the 
phcenomena of nature may be ultimately referred.’ 


And that ‘ great existing principle,’ the author believes to be 
ELECTRICITY ; the ‘theory’ of which he proceeds to explain at a 
considerable length. 

Unless we are mistaken, the work may be purchased in shilling 
parts, each part containing requisite instructions for performing the 
duties of the month. The book is cheap too as well as intrinsically 
valuable, for it is bulky, and the page is spacious and crowded. It 
is the very work for an amateur horticulturist, who moreover pos- 
sesses an enquiring mind into the secret operations of nature. Such 
a one may confide in our recommendation, for we know the author 
to be practised in the craft he describes, while as a chemist and 
general experimental philosopher, he is worthy to sit with nobles 
of the science. 
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RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROY. 





[A Correspondent, who has the ‘best means of knowing what he 

writes about, has favoured us with the following particulars 
os respecting the rank and native condition of this interesting indi- 

vidual.] 
Many questions are asked about the rank of this personage in his 
native country, and many absurd notions are prevalent on the sub- 
ject. Rajah is a title of nobility among the Hindoos, and generally 
applied to the Raj, or ruler of a district ; as, for example, the Rajah 
of Burdwan, who still retains that title, though no political power 
is attached to it. The distinguished traveller now in this country 
derives his importance, as far as mere rank is concerned, from his 
high caste, combined with the antiquity and respectability of his 
family in Burdwan, where he was born. He traces his ancestors 
back, by a register in his possession duly kept, for 800 years in a 
direct line; and he is of the very highest caste of Brahmins. The 
title of Rajah was conferred on him very recently by the unhappy 
Sovereign of Delhi, on the occasion of his becoming his agent, to 
represent to the British Government in England the grievance 
which that ill-fated Monarch has sustained, and is sustaining, from 
the East India Company, by the infraction of a solemn treaty ; 
but the best claims of Rajah Rammohun Roy to that universal 
homage which he is receiving, are his high character for honour and 
patriotism, his enlightened views, his great talents, and his varied 
attainments. The term Aajah, it may be observed, like Aing and 
Lord among ourselves, is a name as well as a title ; and the Rajah’s 
adopted son, whom he has brought home with him, to be educated 
here, bears this name and no other; though he is often called, in 
the public prints, Rajah Bata. Baba is only ‘ child,’ or ‘ boy,’ 
added in a familiar way, as aterm of endearment. 


It may be as 
well also to notice another prevalent error, as to the Rajah’s quality. 


order of the Priesthood; but this is a great mistake. The Priests 
are all Brahmins—but so far from Brahmins being all Priests, of 
the millions who compose that class, comparatively few are of the 
sacred order; although at the first institution of castes it was 
otherwise, the whole Hindoo population being divided into four 
great castes, which have since branched out into innumerable divi- 
sions and sub-divisions. When the Brahmins or Priests were pro- 
hibited from marrying until they were 40 years old, that they might 
not increase and multiply too fast. Brahmins now engage in many 
secular occupations not at all connected with the Priesthood ; as 
bankers, merchants, writers or clerks, &c.; although there are of 
course many employments in which they cannot engage without 
degradation, and loss of caste, with the exception of the illustrious 
profession of milkman, the cow being sacred among the Hindoos. 

Having mentioned the adopted son of the Rajah, it may perhaps 
convey information to many of our readers to add, that the Hindoo 
laws of inheritance recognize the right of adoption, and the adopted 
have equal rights to the property of the adopter with his own chil- 
dren. The adopted son of the Rajah is a native youth, who was 
left with him when very young by a gentleman of the Bengal civil 
service who died; and as the best mode of protecting him, the Ra- 
jah adopted him ; although he has left in India children of his own, 
one grown up and married, and the other a very handsome boy, 
about fourteen years old, who speaks the English language fluently, 
and whose manners and carriage are remarkable for their combina- 
tion of dignity and agreeableness. 

In short, let the reader fancy a newly-made lord, of avery old 
family, and distinguished character, going from England to India, 
and taking with him a young gentleman of the name of Lord, whom 
he has adopted ; and he will have a just idea of the light in which 
these highly respectable foreigners are regarded at the court of 
Delhi. 


A HERMITAGE. 
[The stanzas of Spenser are sometimes as complete in themselves, and as 
charming, as little cabinet pictures. } 
A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in adale, bard by a forest’s side, 
Far from resort of people. that did pass 
In travel toand fro. A little wide 
There was an holy chapel edified, 
Wherein the Hermit duly went to say 
His holy things, each morn and eventide. 
Thereby a christal stream did softly play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway. 
Spenser. 
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Many suppose that because he is a Brahmin, he is necessarily of the | 
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MUSIC. 


WE were invited yesterday to hear a private rehearsal on the flute 
of a Monsieur Bucner, who, we understand, has newly arrived in 
this country—at all events he has not performed in public. The 
most cherished accomplishments on the flute, viz. the getting over 
the largest multitude of notes, and of making the most rapid stee- 
ple-hunting leaps in the shortest given time, have, we confess, no 
charms for us. These exhibitions, though admirable as proofs of 
practised labour and industry, do not appear to accord with the 
genius of the instrument, which is that of sustained tone and tender 
expression. Monsieur Bucner, however, lays claim to a merit 
beyond the mere playing of rapid passages. He has a clear and 
pure tone, and delicate and tasteful expression. In two pieces with 
variations that we heard him perform, we were much pleased with 
his style of giving the theme, and at the same time are unwilling to 
withhold the credit due to him for the neatness and precision with 
which he finished some extremely difficult passages in a few of the 
variations. The gratification we experienced in his performance 
was ina considerable degree disturbed by the manner in which he 
was accompanied on the piano-forte. We never witnessed a more 
perfect display of unenviable confidence with savage execution. 





[INSECURITY OF PROPERTY. 
The Marquis keeps, to shew us what our sin does, 
The gaping horror of his broken windows. 

He keeps moreover, by the self-same token, 


Riches untold, and a wise head unbroken. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— It is announced that Mr Kean will play at the Coburg on 
Monday, for the benefit of Mr Davidge, 





— One of the Judges was lately drawn for the Militia; and, strange 
to say, thongh practising barristers are exempt, Judges are not, and his 
Lordship, therefore, was obliged to provide a substitute. 


NoruinG tn Common.—A French nobleman, who was a member 
of the Academy, was discussing something with a learned man who was not 
a member,—‘ For the rest,’ said the nobleman, irritated, ‘ what is there, 
Sir, in common between you and me ?’—* Nothing, my Lord,’ replied the 
commoner ; ‘ for you are an academician, and 1 am a man of letters.’ 


Barons or EnGtanp.—Henry VII, after his success at Bosworth, 
could only summon 28 Barons to his first Parliament ; Henry VIII sum- 
moned 36 to his first Parliament ; in 1830 the House of Peers consisted of 
380 individuals, all Barons. The descent of 13 Peers can be traced to the 
11th century, that of 10 to the 12h, 12 to the 13th, 13 to the 14th, 10 to 
the 15th, 37 to the 16th, 31 to the 17th, and 2 to the 18th ; and 37 whose 
genealogies cannot be traced with accuracy. 


Ruine Passton.—It is recorded of a celebrated courtier, that 
| when he was dying, his face, in consequence of the pain he suffered, under- 
| went many distortions ; on which he apologised to a visitor, hoping that 
the agony he was enduring might be allowed to excuse him for exciting 
unpleasant sensations by the unavoidable disfigurement of his countenance. 

— At the present Exhibition of Pictures at Paris there are not 


| less than 40 subjects taken from the works of Sir Walter Scott. The Voleur 
adds, that at no former exhibition were so many shewn. 


| Marcu or Inrettect.—A few days since a dandy witness, whose 
| personal appearance, including his mustachios. bespoke him as having 

reached the top round in the ladder of modern refinement, being called upon 
to give a character to a plaintiff, described him as being ¢ the most usefullest 
| man’ jn the whole establishment—the witness himself turning out to be 
| nothing more or less than a journeyman, at 30s. a week. 


| — Madame de Rossi, ci-devant Mademoiselle Sontag, who is 
giving concerts at the Hague, is about to appear as an anthor. The manu- 
script of her ‘ Travelling Sketches’ has been purchased by the bookseller 
Hartmann, for eight or nine thousand francs,—Le Globe. 


— A wag observed, that the Bills of Mortality, presented to the 
King at the Levee on Wednesday, should have been intrusted to the care of 
Admiral Coffin. 


Notice Exrraorpinary.—The following advertisement was once 
posted up in a country tavern by the preceptor of the village academy :— 
‘ Whereas several idle and disorderly persons have lately made a practice of 
riding an ass belonging to Mr up and down the academy stairs; now, 
lest any accident should happen, he takes this method of informing the 
public that he is determined to shool this said ass, and cautions any person 
who may be riding it at the time to take care of himself, lest, by some 
unfortunate mistake, he should shoot the wrong one” Mr was never 
troubled ayain by the racing of Jack up and down stairs. —New York 
Evening Journal. 














| A Wirry Borener.—During the late election at Stamford, a 
| violent Tory went into the shop of a Whig butcher. * Whatis your plea- 
| sure ?? demanded the knight of the cleaver.—* I want a calf’s head,’ was 
the reply. ‘The butcher, having two, inquired of his Tory customer which 
| he would prefer—a Tory one or a Whig one ?—* A Tory one, to be sure,’ 
| rejoined the purchaser.—* Very well, Sir, I'll send it home for you.’— 
| When the cook proceeded to dress it, the brains were missing, and the 
| master was speedily made acquainted with the circumstance, when he 
returned to the butcher's, and indignantly inquired of him what had become 
of them.—‘ Are you not aware, Sir,’ replied cleaver, * that Tory heads do 
not contain brains? And did you not choose a Tory calf’s head in prefe- 
| rence to a Whig one!” 
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— Why is the death of General Diebitsch likely to create a 
universal sensation ?— Because it will be felt from Pole to Pole. 


Mrs Renaup, ForMERLY Mrs Powe ti.—An evening paper 
ennounces that this actress, who some years ago was celebrated for her per- 
sonal attractions, and had besides considerable reputation as an actress, is 
now, in her advanced age, suffering under the combined evils of ill-health 
and‘indivence. [tis to the credit of the theatrical profession that they are 
never backward to serve the unfortunate of their brethren and sisters ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised to find that this lady is likely to have a 
benefit, on Tuesday or Wednesday next, at Covent Garden Theatre, Mr 


dent enough that he supplicates ; it is evident that he implores; it 
is plain that he holds a long and fervent argument, extremely to 
the purpose ; but supposing, for the sake of a ground to go upon, 
that he is entreating a mistress, or remonstrating with fate for 
depriving him of some friend, he sets about it, we should say, still 
more obviously than deeply, or at all events endangers the simpli- 





Charles Kemble having proposed that the theatre shall be devoted to her on 
one of those evenings. Mr Kean, with his usual alacrity, has offered his 
services; and in this instance, no less than others, he will no doubt have 
many imitators. 


Pxayine at Minor THEATRES.—The example of Mr Kean, in 
playing at a London minor theatre, finds followers among other actors who 
have hitherto appeared only at the large houses. Mr Sinclair, we observe, 
is engaged at the Pavilion Theatre for a limited number of nights, and Mr 
Anderson is announced at the Cobourg. Both these gentlemen, according 
to the usage on such occasions, when dignity is supposed to condescend, 


mtention of confining themselves very strictly to the limits of their first 


city and truth of the sentiment by the literality of the address. If 
he is to be supposed making love, we should say that he did it with 
more fervour of the senses than entireness of heart. In short, it 
is easier to doubt the perfection of his sensibility than of his 
skill. His ‘ Andantino Gaio’ that followed, might be reckoned, in 
a similar spirit of comparison, defective of gaiety. There was 
gaiety in it, but by no means in proportion to the skill and the 
quaintness. In the quaint and fantastic, his mastery is equal to his 
execution. His performances the other night concluded with a 





engagement. They who have been said to ‘ live to please’ are keen-sighted 
enough to see that the public of the present day can recognise merit where 
they at one time would have been blind to it; and they very wisely infer 
that they will not eventually lose in public estimation by falling in with the 
spirit of the times. The minor theatres do not yet possess the means of | 
giving full effect to the genuine drama, but they have improved greatly of 
iate years, and there is no reason to doubt that they will go on improving. 


INCITEMENTS TO EARLY RISING. 
Shepherds, rive, and shake off sleep ! 
See, the blushing morn doth peep 
Through the windows, while the sun 
To the mountain-tops is run, 

Gilding all the vales below 

With his rising flames, which grow 

Greater by his climbing still. 

Up, ye lazy grooms, and fill 

Bag and bottle for the field? 

Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 

To the bitter north-east wind. 

Call the maidens up, and find 

Who lay longest, that she may 

Go withont a friend all day ; 

Then reward your dogs, and pray 

Pan to keep yon from decay : 

So unfold, and then away, 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess. 





ee 





ry . y x . 
THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent-GarvEN.—The Carnival at Naples—Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Haymarker.—-The Widow Bewitched—The Way To Keep Him—tThe Intrigue— 
The Agreeable Surprise. 
Frencu Prays.—Jean Qui Pleure et Jean Qui Rit—Le Centenaire—- Mons. 
Deschalumeaux. 
Kine’s THEeatre. 
[Notice af PAGANINI concluded, from Thursday.) 
Our wizard’s Allegro Maestoso was succeeded by an ‘ Adagio 


Flebile con Sentimento,—a composition with a very ‘ particular 


fellow’ of a title, by which we are to understand a strain of pathos | 


amounting to the lachrymose, and disclosing a deep perception of 
the delicacy of that matter. If we are inclined to doubt the per- 
fection of Signor PaGAnrnt's playing it would be upon this point. 
He has a great deal more feeling than is usually shewn by players 


of extreme execution: his supplication in particular is admirable ; 


. . *. . . . . . | 
he is fervent and imploring: you would think his violin eas on its 


knees: the very first note he draws, in movements of this charac- 
ter, is the fullest, the gravest, the most forcible, and the most im- 
passioned we ever heard ; it is wonderfully in earnest. And yet, 
though there is a feeling of this kind throughout, and we never 
heard notes so touching accompanied with such admirable execu- 


tion, we cannot help thinking, that we miss, both in the style and 


the composition, that perfection of simplicity, and of unconscious- | 


ness of everything but the object of its passion or admiration 


which is perhaps incompatible with these exhibitions of art. It is 


difficult to avoid speaking of ultra-refinements of playing, like those 
of PAGANINI, except in terms of ultra-refinement. What we mean 
to say is, that with all his feeling, we think that science and force 
are still the predominant qualities of his playing, and that his ‘ sen- 


timent’ is of a less profound cast than he takes it for. It is evi- 


Dance of Witches ; and here he left nothing to desire. The author 
of the music in Macbeth would have hugged him for it. Levity, 
gravity, the homely, the supernatural, the odd, the graceful, figured 


| in strange combination ; and every now and then a voice was heard 
, as of some fearful old beldam venting herself in a strain of feeble 


mystery, at ouce humorous and alarming. You imagined a pale 
old woman, dancing and whining, with a sort of ghastly affectation of 
the ridiculous, 

Signor PaGanini’s exploits on the ‘ single string’ have been 
already described. Suffice it to say, that it was as marvellous the 
other night as ever, and that his single string beats other men’s 
| whole instrument. It has been said, that some portions of the phe- 
nomenon are not without ¢rick; that is to say, that all which he 
does is not done by legitimate bowing. It is thought he must use 
some legerdemain. We have only to say to this, that if he does so, 
a man of his consummate skill has a right to do it, if he encreases 
the effect; because we are to suppose it done, not out of his own 
| poverty, but the instrument’s. At least, doing what he does do, 
| the rest may be allowed him as a privilege. It was a trick in 
| Rempranpt to lay a positive relief of paint on some of his pic- 
| tures,—as in the crust of jewellery over the altar-piece, in the picture 
| of the ‘ Woman taken Adultery :’°—but Rempranpr is allowed to 
| do what we should have refused to a less man, because his concep- 
| tions (if anything could) warranted the indulgence. 
| Upon the whole, our experience of the playing of this wonderful 

person has not only added to our stock of extraordinary and de- 

lightful recollections, but it has done our memories another great 

good, in opening afresh the world of ancient Greek music, and con- 

vincing us of the truth of all that is said of its marvellous effects. 
| Tohear PaGanrnt, and to see him playing on that bit of wood with 
a bit of catgut, is to convince us that the Greeks might really have 
done the wonders attributed to them with their shells and their 
quills. We always thought it unaccountable that Ptaro, and 
| Piutarcn, and others, could have written the extraordinary things 
| they have done respecting the mysteries of the musical art, and the 
_ transports occasioned by the lyrical feats of their countrymen, and 
that the Greeks all the while should have been the infants in music 
which the self-love of modern art has been too willing to suppose. 
Scriblerus’s performance in the balcony is still a good joke; but 
from this moment our faith is confirmed in the wonders recorded of 
Molic and Doric modulations ; and we owe gratitude to PAGANINI, 
if only for confirming it, and doubling the pleasure with which we 
read of the Timotheuses and Terpanders. What if he is but a poor 
player to the least of them? For now that we see what such in- 











| struments can do, there is no knowing how much they can do be- 
yond it. 


| But even after what we have heard, how are we to endure here- 


after our old violins and their players? How can we consent to 
hear them? How crude they will sound, how uninformed, how 
| like a cheat! When the Italian goes away, violin-playing goes 
with him, unless some disciple of his should arise among us and 
detain a semblance of his instrument As it is, the most masterly 
performers, hitherto so accounted, must consent to begin again, 
and be little boys in his school. gs 
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THIS EVENING. 





KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Buffa, compressed in One Act, intitled 


VITALIANA IN ALGIERI. 
[By Rossin1.] 


Elvira, wife of Mustapha - - - Madame Castelli. 
Zulma, confidant of Elvira - - + Madame Feliani. 
Isabella, an Italian lady - - - Madame Raimbaux. 
Mustapha, Bey of Algiers - + Signor Santini. 
Haly, Captain of the Algerine Seuate - - Signor Deville. 
Lindoro, a young Italian favourite of Mustapha - Signor Rubini- 


Thaddeus, companion of Isabella - Signor Lablache. 


After which, an Opera Buffa, compressed into One Act, intitled 


LA PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA. 
{By Gnecco.]} 


Corilla Tortorini, Prima Donna for the Opera Seria Madame Pasta. 











Violante Pescarelli, Seconda Donna - - Madame Castelli. 
Frederico Mordeute, Prima Tenore - - Signor Curioni. 
Companone, Maestro and Composer of the Music of 

the Piece : - - - Signor Lablache. 


Don Grilletto Pasticci, Poet, and Author of the an Signor Santini. | 
Fastidio Trivella, Impressario (Manager) Signor Deville. 
Fischetto, Prompter, Copyist, and Director of the 

Chorus (Opera Seria) - - - Signor De Angeli. 


To conclude with 


A FAVOURITE BALLET. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragedy of 
FAZIO. 
(By Mr Mitman.] 
Marchesa Aldabella, Miss Taylor. Clara, Miss Phillips. 
Giraldi Fazio, Mr Warde. 
Bartolo, Mr Blanchard. 


Bianca, Miss F. Kemble. 
Duke of Florence, Mr Egerton. 

Philario, Mr Henry. Falsetto, Mr Parry. 
Gonsalvo, Mr Baker. 


To conclude with a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. | 


The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. | 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Dugommier, Mr Bartley. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. Doppet, Mr Collett. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 

Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 


Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 





On Monday, Romeo and Juliet; Napoleon Buonaparte. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
(By Mr P. Farren.] 
The Principal Characters: Miss Sidney, 
Mr W. Farren, Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 


After which, the Comedy of 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 
{By Houcrort.} 
The Widow Warren, Mrs Glover. Sophia, Miss Sidney. 
Mrs Ledger, Mrs Coveney. Milliner, Miss Barnett. Mantua-maker, Mrs Lodge. 
Jenny, Mrs Tayleure. Maid, Mrs W. Johnson. 

Old Dornton, Mr W. Farren. Harry Dornton, Mr Vining. Mr Sulky, Mr Cattie. 

Mr Silky, Mr Webster. Goldfinch, Mr Harley. Milford, Mr Brindal. 

Mr Smith, Mr Coveney. Hosier, Mr W. Johnson. Sheriff's Officer, Mr Field. 
Jacob, Mr J. Cooper. Hatter, Mr Moore. Furrier, Mr Bishop. 
Marker, Mr V. Webster. Waiter, Mr Lodge. Footman, Mr Coates. 


To which will be added, the Musical Farce of 


THE REVIEW; OR, THE WAGS OF WINDSOR. 
(By Coitman, the Younger.]} 
Grace Gaylove, Mrs Humby. Lucy, MrsT. Hill. Martha, Mrs W. Johnson. 
Phoebe Whitehorn, Miss J. Scott. 

Caleb Quotem, Mr Harley. Mr Deputy Bull, Mr Gattie. 
Captain Beaugard, Mr Brindal. Looney Mactwolter, Mr H. Wallack. 
John Lump, Mr Webster. Charles Williams, Mr Newcombe. 
Serjeant, Mr Coveney. Dubbs, Mr Bishop. 


To conclude with the Farce of 
MONSIEUR TONSON., 
(By Mr Moncrierr.} 
Adolphine de Courcy, Miss J. Scott. Madame Bellegarde, Mrs Tayleure. 
Mrs Thompson, Mrs Coveney. 
Monsieur Morbleu, M. Gattie. Tom King, Mr Brindal. 

Mr Thompson, Mr W. Johnson. Jack Ardourly, Mr Bartlett. 
Nap, Mr Webster. Rusty, Mr J. Cooper. Useful, Mr Mulleney. 
Trap, Mr Bishop. Wantem, Mr Field. Fip, Mr Coveney. 
Snap, Mr V. Webster. Servant, Mr Coates. 





On Monday, The Beggar’s Opera; Who Wants A Guinea; Love, Law, and 
Physic. 
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| Cocke Lorell, Mr Vale. 


| Nicholas, Mr Vale. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
NEW COMIC ANNUAL, 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part I.—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 

Part II.—‘ The Omnibus,’ And ‘ Harlowe Bush Fair,’ 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 
In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine Characters. 


Scena, Tim Wasp. 





SURREY THEATRE, 
An Historical Musical Drama, entitled 


THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. 
Marian, Miss Somerville, in which she will introduce ‘ Tell me my heart.’ 
Millicent, Miss Vincent. Mother Milldoll, Mrs Rogers. Alison, Miss Perry. 
Annot, Miss Nicol. Kate, Miss Rumens. 

Henry VIII, Mr D. Pitt. Godfrey Osgood, Mr Gough. 

Vincent Lorimer, Mr Honner. Sir Piers Maltravers, Mr Almar. 

The Beggar of Cripplegate, Mr C. Hill. Barnaby, Mr Williams. 
Father Ignatius, Mr Ransford. Fabian, Mr Asbury. 

Valentine, Mr Rogers. Weynkin Cross-eye, Mr Webb. Ambrose, Mr Young. 


The celebrated Tarantella, from ‘ Masaniello,’ by Mademoiselle Rosier and 
Master Saunders. 


After which, the Play of 
THE MOUNTAINEERS. 


Floranthe, Miss Somerville. Zorayda, Miss Scott. Agnes, Mrs Vale. 
Octavian, Mr Osbaldiston. Bulcazin Muley, Mr D. Pitt. 

Count Virolet, Mr Honner. Killmalloch, Mr Young. Sadi, Mr Vale. 
Lopo Tocho, Mr Williams. yanem, Mr Almar. Perequillo, Mr T. Hill. 
Roque, Mr Gough. Old Man, Mr Hobbs. Yusif, Mr Webb. 
Muleteer, Mr Asbury. Boy, Miss Ellis. 

Maleteers (with a Glee) Messrs Ransford, Maitland, and Tully. 


To conclude with a Romantic Melo-Drama, in Three Acts, called 


BAMPFYLDE MOORE CAREW. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.} 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 

Bridget, Miss Vincent. Earl Moreland, Mr D. Pitt. 

Martin, Mr Gough. Bampfylde Moore Carew, Mr C. Hill 
Albert, Mr Maitland. De Leon, Mr Webb. Walter, Mr Yovng. 
Planxty, Mr Osbaldiston. Judge, Mr Lee. Officer, Mr Almar. 
Coleman, Mr Nelson. Escott, Mr Hobbs. Willie M‘ Dougal, Mr Asbury. 
First Gipsey, Mr Tully. Second Gipsey, Mr Rogers. Third Gipsey, Mr T. Hill. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE, 
[By Mr Haines.] 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians—-Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, Mr G. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppel, 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.— Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 
After which, a Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Constance, Mrs Waylett, who will sing her Popular Ballads, ‘ Away to the Moun- 
tain’s Brow,’ and ‘ Come dwell with me.’ 
Arabelle, Mrs Evans. 


Susan, Miss Andrews. 
Major Fitzcannon, Mr Hammerton. Mr Fairport, Mr Munroe. 
Harry Severton, Mr Marshall. Charles Trueman, Mr Spencer. Robert, Mr Davies. 
Mr Standish, Mr Porteus. And Sir George Darewell, Mr Green. 
To conclude with the Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION, 
(By Mr Lunn. 
Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. 
j Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. 
Alderman Progwell, Mr Munroe. Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 
Ralph, Mr Davies. Chevy, MrG. Lejeune. Jacet, Mr G. Smith. 
Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 


Margery, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 





| 
| AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE -—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 


—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Circle—The Battle of 
Waterloo. 


SavLEr’s WeELis.—C anonbury ‘Tow er—English P aga- 
nini—The Devil at Dunmow. 


Cooxr’s Eguesrrian Circus, Grear WinpMILL St. 
Waymarket.—Turkish Troops—Pigmy Ponies 
— Unrivalled Leaps— Quang Coelis—Clown’s 
Dandy zette—King of Italy—Lubin and Annette 
Six New Characters, by Mr J. Cooke—Roman 
and Venetian Statues-—The Enchanted Ladder— 
Cupid and Zephyr—The Brentford Election. 











whom communications fer the Editor are to be addressed) sold at Epers’s Library, 
Piccadilly ; Marsu, 145 Oxford street; KENNETH, Gener of Bow street; TurNovun, 
and by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
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